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to man, to deflect interest from the foreign order of outer things to the inner realm 
of regnant personality " — to teach its own infinite value to the human soul. The 
gospel of Socrates was incomplete, as it was limited to the Greek citizen whose 
duty it declared to be to do his best for the interests of his community. 

That which was begun by Socrates was continued by Plato and Aristotle, in 
whom the Hellenic spirit ' ' gathers itself together, so to speak, and applies its as- 
sembled resources to the fundamental problems of the nature of the universe and 
of man's being." Their conception of the moral life was perfect, as it required the 
life of morality for the sake of morality, but their notion of the good man was not 
as he was essentially Greek whose duty was restricted to the State. Professor 
Wenley, after treating of this "Greek self-criticism," devotes a chapter to the con- 
sideration of the philosophic ideas of Epicurus and of the Stoics, under the title of 
" Salvation by Wisdom." This he declares to be a failure because it rendered hu- 
manity, "miserable enough already, too poverty stricken." As the mission of So- 
crates was to reveal man to himself, so that of the Jews was to reveal God to man. 
In religion, says Professor Wenley, at least four life-streams commingled. " From 
Greece it largely derives the conception of God's manifestation in the universe ; 
from Rome, the idea of God's identical relation to all men everywhere ; from Teu- 
tonic character, the importance of God's connexion with every man apart ; from 
the Jews, God himself." Not only was the mission of the Jew religious, but so also 
was their genius, and to their conception of God was added a vivid perception of 
the conditions essential to pure religion. To be perfectly righteous as God was to 
them man's chief end. The religious enthusiasm they exhibited is ascribed by the 
author to the influence of the Law which had been elaborated during the four cen- 
turies and a half that elapsed between the last of the prophets and the advent of 
the Saviour, which occurred at a time of general unrest and of expectation of a de- 
liverer from Roman domination. In the next two chapters Professor Wenley treats 
of the Preparation of the World and The Preparation of the Spirit for the Appear- 
ance of the Saviour, as exhibited by the external unity and the moral anarchy 
which marked the epoch. This was gradually removed, however, by "the accom- 
plishment in Christ of everything that a man ought to become in order to attain 
the dignity of true manhood," a statement which well sums up the author's phi- 
losophy, c. s. w. 

Die Philosophik dbr Geschichte als Sociologie. Von Dr. Paul Barth, Privat- 
docenten an der Universitat zu Leipzig. Erster Teil : Einleitung und kriti- 
sche Uebersicht. Leipsic : O. R. Reisland. 1897. Pages, 396. 
The author of this book, a private docent in the University at Leipsic, has not 
yet been prominently before the public, but he exhibits a fair acquaintance with 
the domain of economics and its history and (leaving aside some obvious miscon- 
ceptions) sometimes shows very good judgment in practical questions. 

Barth claims that the object of history is neither the individual, nor mankind 
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as a type, but society ; and thus a philosophy of history will naturally become so- 
ciology. He passes in review the various sociological theories, beginning (after a 
brief mention of Plato, Aristotle, and Montesquieu) with St. Simon and his follow- 
ers. He enters deeply into an analysis of Comte, adding thereto Littr£, De Ro- 
berty, De Greef, Lacombe, and Wagner, all of whom are decidedly influenced by 
Comte's philosophy, and therefore Barth comprises them under the heading of 
"Classifying Sociologists," for, says our author, "classification receives here a 
higher importance than it usually retains in other sciences " (p. 59). "They have 
throughout proved failures and their results are unsatisfactory" (pp. 88-89). 

Another class of sociologists are those who are dominated by a consideration 
of biological growth. They are Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schaffle, Fouillee, and Worms. 
Barth criticises them for incoherence, for a neglect of important analogies, for the 
tacit assumption that the elements of society have remained the same and especially 
for a lack of clearness as to the origin and course of development of the so-called 
higher features of society. 

This lack of clearness leads to a dualistic construction of the social problem 
which is attempted by L. F. Ward, 1 J. S. Mackenzie, M. Hauriou, F. H. Gid- 
dings, and B. Kidd. Their views are summarily condemned as unhistorical. 

Among the one-sided theories which form the next class of sociologists, Barth 
treats the individualistic, the anthropogeographical, the ethnological conceptions, 
then the views based upon the history of civilisation, of politics, of ideology (i. e., 
a consideration of leading ideas), of economics, of production (Marx), of the struggle 
of the classes (Loria). 

Barth's criticism of the one-sided sociologists is more thorough than that of 
the classifying biological and dualistic systems, and he devotes several pages to a 
refutation of Marxism whose notions of social relations, of adaptation, of produc- 
tion, of consumption, of social justice, of egotism, as a cause of the present condi- 
tions are enumerated as faulty. 

Having proved the insufficiency of all social theories it only remains to be 
shown that on that account sociology as a philosophy of history is not impossible. 
This is done by a refutation of Schopenhauer and Dilthey. And now we stand on 
the ruins of all previous systems of sociology, and a feeling of sadness overcomes 
the reader that all efforts have thus far proved in vain. But we are not yet through. 
Dr. Barth still lives, and he employs the last sixteen pages to comfort us with a new 
sociology that is left unharmed. It is a sketch of his own views which shows how 
the horde was the nucleus of human society from the formation of which we must 
start. The horde changes at the period of animism into a tribe ; the tribe is or- 
ganised into gentes with a polytheistic religion. Then law originates and the gentes 
change into estates. Nature worship is transformed into a religion of law. Edu- 
cation is introduced. After the breakdown of the Greek and Roman civilisation of 

lMr. L. F. Ward would, of course, strongly object to being classed among dualists. 
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estates we have the estates of the Middle Ages which are followed by the regime of 
absolutism, and in later days by liberalism. An outlook upon the present condi- 
tions ends in a complaint of the symptoms of decadence and a lack of idealism 
among the laboring classes. The author expresses the need of a new birth in which 
mankind will reconsider moral values and bring forth a new social order and a new 
art. p. c. 

Immanuel Kant. Sein Leben und seine Lehre. Von Friedrich Paulsen. Mit 
Bildnis und einem Briefe Kants aus dem Jahre 1792. Stuttgart : Fr. From- 
mann. 1898. Pages, xii, 396. Price, 4.75 Mk. 

Kant's philosophy has rather grown than decreased in importance, both in the 
fatherland and abroad. It is one of those philosophies of the past which is still 
living, and Friedrich Paulsen's work on Immanuel Kant, his life and doctrine, will 
be the more welcome as he is the man to cope with the many difficulties that sur- 
round this great task. He is not exactly a disciple and follower of the great K8- 
nigsberger, yet he remains conscious of the gigantic power of the grand old man. 
Paulsen is critical, and would recommend neither Kant's schematicism nor the 
doctrinary style of his apriorism, 1 but is in sympathy with his ethico-metaphysical 
Idealism, i. e., with the view Kant takes of the relation of the cognising mind to 
reality, and the determination of the significance of knowledge, as well as volition 
in practical life. These latter things are after all of paramount importance, and 
they have become a lasting ingredient of German philosophy. 

Having defined Kant's significance both in the history of the world and in his 
own age, Paulsen sketches his life and character as a man and a thinker (pp. 21- 
104), and then devotes the main part of his book to an appreciation of his theoreti- 
cal (pp. 105-289) and practical philosophy (pp. 290-374). A brief conclusion sur- 
veys the influence of Kantian philosophy and its relation to the present. An index 
is missing according to a well established German custom, but this in the present 
case is quite excusable, as a student of Kant who is familiar with Kant's works will 
easily find passages he may be in search of with the help of the table of contents. 
The facsimile of a letter written by Kant to his brother, and a photographic repro- 
duction of the group Kant and Lessing on the pedestal of Rauch's famous monu- 
ment of Frederick the Great in Berlin are adornments which will be of good service 
to the reader interested in Kant and his philosophy. 

Paulsen's treatment of Kant's philosophy is concise and clear, — at least for 
German students, and deserves a place in every philosophical library of the world. 
It will be a great help to English and Ameriean philosophers who are beset by the 
misrepresentations which Kant's system has experienced at the hands of both his 
friends and enemies, foremost among the former, Hamilton, among the latter, Her- 

1 Paulsen loosely calls it aprioristisch-dogmatische Denkweise, an expression which can easily 
be misunderstood, since "dogmatism" is a term in Kant's philosophy which would not apply 
here. 



